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CHRISTIANIZING ASSAMESE FOLKWAYS IN 
MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE 



ELIZABETH E. HAY 
Nowgong, Assam 



Undoubtedly no two persons would ever give exactly the 
same reasons for desiring to enter upon missionary work in a 
foreign country. Speaking generally there are two objectives, 
either or both of which might be emphasized. Formerly the 
chief interest of many who entered upon foreign missionary 
work was in the securing for men at the time of their death 
an entrance into an ideal world, the Kingdom of Christ, or 
Heaven. There was little concern for the present world 
except as it served as a means to that end. Any social work 
that was undertaken was done with this end in view, rather 
than with the idea of making earth a better place for men to 
live. The surest and quickest way of accomplishing the 
missionary purpose was to induce men to turn from their 
idols and heathen gods and become at least nominally Chris- 
tian. In fact, very often after the baptism of a convert to 
Christianity, little further responsibility was felt for him. 
His entrance into an ideal future state was assumed to be 
his sole deliverance from his wretched state in this world. 
But there has been an increasing concern with the present 
life of those whom the missionary endeavors to help. Today 
the primary interest of many workers is in the improvement 
of social conditions as part and parcel of the program of 
evangelization. It seems self-evident that Christianity should 
aid people to come to their fullest self-realization, and enable 
them in their higher development to make some permanent 
contribution toward the development of the human race as a 
whole. 
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In the province of Assam, the first-mentioned phase of 
missionary work has been strongly emphasized (for the reason 
perhaps that the scarcity of workers forbade emphasis upon 
both, rather than that the workers themselves had no social 
consciousness) so that today after eighty years of missionary 
effort there is a Christian community of 30,000 out of a popu- 
lation of 3,000,000 where, with the exception of a few social 
changes wrought by the British Government, conditions and 
social customs in the non- Christian Assamese home are almost 
the same as they were a century ago. With one or two 
exceptions it is even difficult to note any marked improvement 
in social conditions among the Christians; and where a 
change can be noted it has been brought about by the slow 
process of teaching and encouragement rather than by the 
drawing up and carrying out of any special social program 
designed to create a new environment in which a new order of 
society would naturally be born and thrive. 

It is encouraging to note, however, that the greatest social 
evils which corrupt society, namely those connected with 
marriage and family life, are the very evils which the church 
has been most successful in eradicating among Christians, 
and which they have the greatest hope of uprooting very 
early among the non-Christian people by means of the estab- 
lishment of schools for girls throughout the province. 

The Assamese home, to begin with, is not founded on love 
and fellowship. The contract for the marriage is almost always 
made by parents, relatives, or friends. Usually the two who 
are to become intimate partners for life do not see each other 
(though they have heard much of each other) before they 
meet for the marriage ceremony. The principal concern of 
the parents in selecting a daughter-in-law is her caste, her 
capabilities as a cook and housekeeper, and the prospects of her 
being able to bear children. The parents of the girl consider 
the man's caste and his ability to provide her with a home, 
which means shelter and food. Practically no thought is 
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given to the consideration of whether they will be congenial 
or not. Of course all parents have affection for their daughter 
and they try to select a man who will not beat her too often 
or too hard. These marriages always take place when the 
bride is very young. Often girls are engaged when they 
are babies, nearly always before they reach the age of puberty. 
Soon after that time they are married — usually at the age of 
from ten to thirteen years. Early marriage is the method 
by which the Assamese keep their girls morally clean. After 
marriage a wife is kept under the strictest vigilance of her 
husband, and no man except her father or brother is ever 
permitted to even set eyes upon her. Girls are often married 
to men of thirty, thirty-five, or even older. Naturally, 
fallen girls and illegitimate children are almost unknown; 
but the early marriage of girls pitifully shortens their childhood. 
A young schoolgirl of about twelve years recently wrote an 
innocent note to one of the boys who was about seventeen. 
Her father said, " She will be doing wrong the first thing I know, 
so I'll marry her off." He did ; but not to the boy to whom she 
had written the letter, for he was still in school and had no 
employment. She became the wife of an older man for whom 
she had no fondness whatever, gave birth to a child before she 
was thirteen, and in every respect was about the saddest 
little girl that one could imagine. She sometimes came to the 
gate of the high wall built around her house to keep her from 
the eyes of the passing world and called to her former play- 
mates of the mission school as they passed by chattering 
and laughing. 

It is interesting to note that the husbands of these child- 
wives are often men who may be considered very highly edu- 
cated. The government has spared no pains to put educational 
opportunities within the reach of the masses of India; and, 
since the average Assamese would rather have a degree from 
a university than sufficient food upon his table, this opportunity 
has been seized by vast numbers. Primary schools for the 
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country and village boys are found at principal centers. 
Every town of any size has its grammar school with the seven 
grades, and in every town of three or four thousand there is a 
high school. Practically every high-caste boy goes through 
high school and the majority of them enter the universities. 
The type of education given, however, is along classical and 
cultural rather than practical lines and is not so beneficial 
as it might seem. This is one of the chief grievances of the 
people of Assam as well as of all India and is one of the reasons 
why the people of India are insisting upon their right to 
control the educational department of the government. The 
number of positions open to men with high-school and college 
educations is very limited and the country is getting top- 
heavy with education. The towns fairly swarm with lawyers, 
and the medical profession is becoming more and more popular. 
The schools, the railways, the postal and telegraph systems, 
the medical department, the department of justice, and the 
administrative department of the government all offer employ- 
ment to this new type of man, and yet the number of positions 
is very small compared with the number of applicants. 
Besides, the Assamese are less keen, ambitious, and reliable 
than their neighbors, the Bengalis, and consequently many of 
the best positions even in the Assamese centers are filled by 
Bengalis who are crowded out of their own country by the 
same kind of an economic situation. 

In spite of this extensive educational program for the boys 
of Assam, education for girls was until very recently almost 
unheard of. The government has lagged behind the Christian 
mission in the provision for the education of girls. Even yet 
only a very small percentage of the girls ever enter school at 
all. Of these, with the exception of the Christian girls and 
some of the non-Christians who attend mission schools, the 
great majority are very irregular in attendance when they 
are enrolled, and finally drop out entirely at the age of ten 
or eleven, if not before. The Christian girls do not leave 
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school when they reach the age of puberty as do most of the 
non-Christian girls; but they finish the grammar-school, and 
almost all of them now take normal-school training or go to 
high school, some even advancing to college. Others are 
taking up the study of nursing and medicine. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the non-Christian 
mother in Assam can neither read nor write. Even this 
statement fails to express the degree of her ignorance. When 
one imagines a high-school instructor, a superintendent of 
schools, a doctor, a lawyer, or a judge married to a woman 
who if she signs a legal document must do it with a thumb 
impression, he may gain some idea of the limited range of the 
common interests between man and wife. These men always 
apologize for the ignorance of their wives, but give as their 
excuse that there were no others for them to marry. They 
are victims of a custom in which they do not really believe, 
but from which they have not the moral courage to break. 
If they are to be released from its bondage it must be through 
social changes which no individual can be expected to initiate. 
A British officer once said that so far as he was able to under- 
stand the mind of an Assamese man on this subject, he believed 
that every one of them approved of educating and giving 
freedom to every woman but his own wife. 

The inevitable consequence of ignorance, poverty, and early 
marriage is disease. With a humid tropical climate in which 
every imaginable kind of disease germ thrives, the state of 
health of the average family is deplorable. It is rarely that 
any household is at any one time entirely free from sickness. 
The main diseases commonly found in Assam are cholera, 
amoebic dysentery, pneumonia, tuberculosis, hookworm, and 
many kinds of fever diseases. Besides these native infections 
are the common European diseases, such as chickenpox, 
mumps, measles, and whooping cough. The death-rate is 
very high; in fact Assam is a country of the survival of the 
fittest. Instead of wondering why so many come to an early 
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death a foreigner is much more apt to express surprise that so 
many live as long as they do. Deaths of infants and of the 
young mothers at the time of childbirth are very common. 
Then, too, physicians are very scarce, especially women physi- 
cians, and men will not permit their wives to be treated by 
men. The people have no knowledge of sanitation or hygiene, 
and the germs with which they are surrounded find good camp- 
ing grounds in bodies which are naturally weak and unable to 
resist. The government provides sanitary inspectors for the 
larger towns and has also free hospitals and dispensaries. 
There are no women nurses in these hospitals, so these might 
as well not exist so far as benefiting the women of the country 
is concerned. The most that can be said for the medical 
profession is that it succeeds in relieving some of the minor 
sufferings of the people but is not yet fully awake to the 
great task of wiping out disease. The training of women 
physicians is the great need of the day. The churches are even 
slower than the government, for in eighty years they have not 
sent one medically trained woman to this country. 

One would not naturally expect to find much social life 
among a people where boys do not mingle with girls nor men 
with women. From early childhood groups of little boys and 
groups of little girls play separately. The principal social life 
of the home is the gathering of the mother, her daughters-in- 
law, and other relatives of the household at various intervals 
during the day for rest, for gossip, and for the chewing of 
the famous betel nut. Neighbor women sometimes go back 
and forth by means of a back entrance if they are sure there 
are no men at home. 

An important social occasion is the "coming-out" or 
rather "going-in" party of the girl when she reaches the age 
of puberty. To this all the friends of the girl and her mother 
are invited. This event concerning which Western peoples are 
very reticent is in Assam proclaimed, as it were, from the 
housetops. This is the way a parent has of proclaiming to 
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the world that he has a daughter of marriageable age. The 
women who are invited are able to report to any sons or 
brothers just what kind of a wife the young lady will make. 
The girl dresses her best at the party and tries to make a good 
impression. It behooves her to do so. If a girl is engaged 
before this time the occasion is called her "first marriage." 
Weddings are always great social occasions, at which the 
women, in separate quarters, gather and compare garments and 
jewels, chew betel nut, and gossip. The men meet in a separate 
place and smoke, talk, and sing. 

As to general recreation this, too, is organized so as to keep 
the sexes separate. In the afternoon the boys of the high 
school may be found on the athletic field engaged in football, 
cricket, hockey, or tennis. In the evening, if they meet, it is 
for eating, smoking, or singing to the accompaniment of 
organ, fife, drum, tambourine, or all of these instruments 
together. On the mission compound the girls also may be 
found engaged in their play at the evening hour. They 
skip rope, ride on the merry-go-round, slide on the toboggan, 
play bad-minton, volley-ball, and basket-ball. Girls other than 
those who attend the mission school know nothing of play. 

What part should Christianity play in improving such 
social customs ? As has already been intimated, the greatest 
hope of changing the ideals of the Assamese home lies in the 
establishment of Christian schools for girls. The mission 
school has as its main objective the improvement of the home. 
More definitely stated, it aims at the enrichment of child life, 
the extension of the period of childhood — which means the 
postponing of the day of motherhood — the training of the girls 
to be better mothers and home-makers, their preparation for 
entrance into training schools for nurses and doctors, the 
creation of educational and social leaders, and the awaken- 
ing of a social consciousness which will widen the interest of 
the people from self and family to that of their neighbors 
and community. 
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It will suffice to indicate some ways in which these schools 
are actually changing social behavior. Even the mature 
girls and boys are now mingling more or less, although reserv- 
edly. They go to the same church service, even though the 
boys sit on one side of the room and the girls on the other. 
The boys have sports which the girls go to watch; they give 
programs and concerts which the girls attend. Recently a 
more advanced step was taken when the girls gave a program 
and invited the boys to come; of course they came. Meetings 
and conferences are held at which the boys give talks and do 
chorus singing, and sometimes the girls also sing in groups at 
the front of the audience. Church celebrations are given which 
both boys and girls attend, and where they may make passing 
remarks to each other although they would not stand and 
talk as American girls and boys might. In this way they 
get to know each other fairly well and are beginning to have 
their own opinions concerning possible marriage. The par- 
ents, of course, wish to see a child happily married and unless 
there is some strong objection usually let the preference of 
the young people stand. 

Within the last year there have taken place two marriages 
which strikingly demonstrate the change that is taking place 
among the Christian people. In the one case a man of the 
age of thirty-two, who was a graduate of a college and in 
addition had taken two years of advanced normal training, 
married a girl twenty-six years old, who was a graduate of a 
high school, and of a normal school and who had taught two 
years. The other marriage was between a high-school gradu- 
ate, twenty-five years old, and a girl of nineteen years who had 
finished grammar school, taken normal training, and had 
taught a year. Only a few years ago both of these girls 
would have been considered old maids at this age and men 
would have been ashamed to marry them. The influence of 
the older social custom had been broken because the men were 
busy with their studies and the girls had an abundance of 
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other interests. Marriage was delayed because the girls were 
happy in their school life and did not wish to marry earlier. 

This is the method by which the missionaries hope to 
break up the early marriage system in both the Christian 
and the non-Christian homes. Schools aim to give the girls 
some interest to fill up their lives until a more suitable marrying 
age, and in the meantime to furnish a type of training that will 
help them in their home life when they do marry. Formerly 
girls have had nothing but marriage to think about; it was 
talked to them from the time they were able to understand. 
Since their childhood was dull and uninteresting, they looked 
forward to the wedding day as the time when they would be 
initiated into a fairy world of happiness and pleasure. They 
little realized the suffering and miseries into which that day 
would introduce them. But today many girls because of 
their school life are having an entirely new world of interests 
opened up to them; they enjoy their school and are genuinely 
sorry if they must leave it. 

At the Mission School for Girls at Nowgong provision is 
being made to meet the popular feeling that girls must not 
be seen on the streets after reaching maturity. A dormitory 
for non-Christian girls has been established on the school 
compound under the direct supervision of the women mis- 
sionaries. This plan has been tried out for three years, and 
there are now twenty girls taking advantage of it. This plan 
enables the girls to remain in school without being compelled 
to travel on the streets. Another plan about to be put into 
effect is that of having a curtained motor car in which all girls 
who wish to continue their studies but do not wish to live 
away from home may go back and forth. A special cur- 
riculum has been drawn up especially adapted to the needs of 
girls who are looking forward to marriage rather than to 
teaching or to taking advanced study. This curriculum 
provides for the teaching of such subjects as hygiene and 
sanitation, treatment of simple diseases, characteristics of 
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child life, history of Assamese arts and industries, decoration 
of the home, music, simple sociology, ethics, and religion. 

There is little trouble in getting the Christian girls to 
move along almost any educational lines suggested, and 
many of them are teaching at least a year before marrying. 
A few of the less conservative non-Christian girls are also 
taking advantage of the normal-training course and are 
teaching in their home towns. They go back and forth to 
their schools daily, escorted of course by elderly women. 
No insults or disturbances have ever been reported by them. 
Most social reforms must come by shocking the conservative 
element at first and the feminist movement in Assam is no 
exception to this. People are now getting accustomed to 
seeing grown women in public, and if nothing tragic happens 
they will all gradually come to approve it, at least in modera- 
tion, which is all that even the church approves until the 
entire moral standard of the country is raised. About the 
most advanced step yet taken by the Assamese public in 
showing their approval of the public appearance of women was 
taken last spring when the teachers and girls of the mission 
school were invited to attend a joint student conference of 
men and women. A few of the older girls went. They were 
given front seats, which is a mark of great respect, and when 
mention was made during the meeting that this was the 
first time in the history of the town that men and women 
had ever assembled together in this way, the men all arose 
and cheered, and as the girls left before the meeting was 
over, the men stood as they passed by. 

This is the part that Christianity is playing in the trans- 
forming of the Assamese home and there is great promise that 
there will be a new day for Assam when its girls take advantage 
of the kind of education Christianity has to offer and when 
men and women mingle sufficiently to enable them to select 
their own life-partners and to found homes on a greater 
maturity of experience. 



